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Beauty Stamps 

By Ernest Ingersoll 

Illustrations by courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History y New York 




T is with a sense of pathetic 
interest that one notes how the 
spade of science uncovers in a 
tomb five or six thousand years 
old, or scrapes out of the rubbish on some 
prehistoric village-site, many a little relic 
that tells of womanly care and Vanity 
so long ago; and of these none seems so 
curious and suggestive as the pintadera. 

This was an instrument, the principle 
of which was the same as that of our 
rubber stamp, by which persons impressed 
on the skin ornamental figures in various 
colors. The term is Spanish, and was 
first used by the chroniclers of the con- 
quest of the Darien region, 
who related that the natives 
from Venezuela to Mexico had 
figures of geometric design, 
and also of animals, birds, 
plants and so forth, impressed 
in bright colors upon their 
faces and naked bodies by 
means of pintaderas made of 
terra-cotta. 

We might well call these 
pintaderas beauty-stamps. 

One cannot but think it a 
great pity that no large por- 
traits have come down to us 
of the Darien girls of that 
period. How amusing it 
would be to learn just how 
this unique ornamentation 
was applied, and to study its 
effect ! Did they inclose their 
plump countenances in a bor- 
der of that notched fret-work 
of which the Mexicans and 
the Mayas were so fond? 
Did they print complicated 
lines on the chin — one for a 
maid and three to indicate 
marriage, as some of the 




THREE MEXICAN PINTA- 
DERAS EXHIBITING VARY- 
ING EXPRESSIONS OF 
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northern Indians tattooed themselves? 
Did they lay a line of ornament down the 
nose, or brand the forehead, or place a 
figure on each rounded cheek? It is 
likely that all these amiable designs were 
tried, just as, a century or two later the 
belles of Belgravia were studying how 
most killingly to dispose their quaint 
black patches. And, oh! did audacious 
lovers, instead of printing a kiss upon the 
forest maiden's cheek, invent a new 
stamp, and print its exclusive figure there? 
No — incredible! No feminine fashion 
would survive such a perversion. 

The painting of the face and of exposed 
parts of the body is as widely 
spread and apparently as old 
a custom as belongs to human- 
ity, but among northern sav- 
ages it has, as a rule, been 
denied to, or any rate little 
practiced by, women. In the 
warmer parts of the earth, 
however, women of primitive 
races have always been closer 
companions of the men, have 
shared more completely the 
community-life of the tribe or 
village, than in the North; 
life with them was simpler 
and easier — food was to be 
had with little effort, and 
housekeeping was virtually 
nothing. Everybody, then, 
had plenty of time for mere 
loafing, gossip and pleasure- 
making — occupations in which 
the women joined, so that 
little social distinction be- 
tween the sexes was devel- 
oped. In cool climates, on 
the other hand, the men had 
to absent themselves for long 
hours almost daily in hunting 
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PRESSIONS FROM THEM 
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and preparing for winter, while the women 
had much to do at home. Thus there 
the sexes were separated by differences 
in duties and ideals, and the men became 
more the masters and less the comrades of 
their wives and sisters. But it was other- 
wise in the tropics, where the sexes were 
more companionable, and 
women adorned themselves 
as well as the men. 

Sahagun says that among 
certain Southern-Mexicans of 
his day the women painted 
themselves with varnish or 
with pigments, and wore 
feathers about their arms 
and legs and that elsewhere 
young girls daubed their 
faces with a pounded yellow 
flower. According to Her- 
rara the Aztec women mixed 
" liquid amber" with their 



pigments, which, when rubbed over the 
body, emitted a perfume. This was 
doubtless some fragrant vegetal gum; 
and we learn from another source that 
the women stuck into it down and small 
bright feathers, as of hummingbirds, 
forming ruffles in this pretty way around 
their necks, arms and ankles. This was 
using the trimming instead of the gar- 
ment, on the principle that we may do 
without the necessities of life if we can 
have its luxuries. 

Certain styles of coloring belonged ex- 
clusively to the women, and special tints 
and designs indicated those who were 
married. 

The writer is doubtful whether any of 
the terra-cotta pintaderas actually used 
by the Darien girls are now in existence; 
but the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York, and other arch- 
aeological collections contain many terra- 
cotta " stamps" recovered from graves 
in Central America and Colombia. They 
are not common in Ecuador, but Pro- 
fessor Saville brought back a few from 
Manabi (Esmeraldes Province), one of 
which has birds alternating with cres- 
cents, etc. One broken Colombian stamp 
exhibited in the Museum is oval in out- 
line, and when whole must have been six 
inches long. This has a shank, or handle, 
on the back, and is intended, as are 
several other smaller ones, to be pressed 
down flatly; but most of the examples are 
cylindrical or tubular in form: by passing 
a stick through the bore they could be 
rolled conveniently, leaving 
their imprint. The designs 
on these rollers, which are 
of various sizes, from that 
of a small thread-spool to 
three times as large, are often 
of great regularity and ele- 
gance, and are engraved 
with accurate care, while 
others are much more crude. 
The Mexican (Aztec) exam- 
ples are far more varied 
and interesting than any 
others. 

No one knows precisely 
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for what purpose these articles were made. 
They are labelled ''pottery stamps/' but 
nothing has been found on any of the hun- 
dreds of highly ornamented ancient vessels 
exhumed in the same places that can be 
attributed to their application, with the 
possible exception of one Mexican pipe. 
Another label informs us that they were 
intended to impress designs in color on 
cloth of bark or cotton; and an alleged 
example is shown in the Museum, but 
its source and history are obscure, and 
it appears rather to have been painted 
with a brush, as was the common practice 
of the Mexican Indians. 

On the whole, recalling all the tribu- 
tary circumstances, I came to the con- 
clusion that the primary, if not the only 
ptirpose of these stamps was for decorat- 
ing the face and other exposed areas of the 
skin, although I could not find that any 
historian, except Sahagun (as quoted by 
Bancroft), clearly men- 
tioned stamping. It was, 
therefore, with peculiar 
interest that I read in Leo 
Miller's capital book, " In 
the Wilds of South Amer- 
ica," that he saw on the 
lower Cauca River, in Col- 
ombia, a group of painted 
Indians, among whom was 
a man whose body was 
covered with star-like fig- 
ures in blue, imprinted on 
the skin by means of a 
wooden stamp. 

Is this a modern or an 
ancient custom? Every 
chronicler has much to 
say about the fondness 
for body painting char- 
acterizing these naked, 
tropical people of the 
New World. Andagoya 
mentions that warriors 
drew pictures of beasts 
and . birds on their 
swarthy hides, and that 
women " paint the men 
for their festivals with 
bizarre figures/ ' Now 
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the women were the potters every- 
where; and it seems that these stamps of 
baked clay were the labor-saving inven- 
tion of some clever wife of a tiresomely 
foppish brave. All the flat-faced stamps, 
at least, were evidently cast in molds, not 
engraved, and hence were no doubt made 
by women — in fact we have some of the 
molds. 

Another point is to be considered. 
Andagoya, or some other observer of his 
day in Central America, explains that 
the chieftans and men of wealth in that 
country had not only much property, 
but large families in the old feudal sense, 
including slaves (captives) and depen- 
dents. Every such clan had a distinctive 
badge which was worn by the chief and 
all his household, and was marked for 
their identification on their weapons and 
goods. Does not this carry the sugges- 
tion that these stamps may have been an 
easy means of marking 
' 'men, women and things 
with the clan badge? or, on 
occasion, might serve as 
attestation of a message, 
or do other service like 
that of the old-fashioned 
signet-ring? 

This is interesting 
guess work, but the gen- 
eral conclusion I have 
come to is strengthened 
by the historic fact that 
such is the known pur- 
pose of pintaderas in the 
Canary Islands, where, 
indeed, they were long 
ago found among pre- 
historic remains of the 
aboriginal Guanchos, a 
people regarded by some 
ethnologists as of Phoe- 
nician origin — why this 
point is made will appear 
presently. 

The many pintaderas 
recovered in the Canaries 
were made of burned clay, 
and consisted of a little 
plaque, ordinarily about 
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A MEXICAN PINTADERA MEASURING FOUR INCHES 
IN LENGTH 

two inches broad, in the form of a 
wheel, a rectangle, a lozenge, or a tri- 
angle, having on its back a thin raised 
handle always perforated with a sir all 
hole. Probably they were carried about 
on the person, hung on a cord to prevent 
losing them. 

When they were shown to descen- 
dants of the abori- 
ginal Canary Is- 
landers they knew 
at once what the 
things were; and, 
indeed, the stamps 
themselves bore evi- 
dence of their pur- 
pose in bits of coloring matter still cling- 
ing in their crevices. It is probable, in 
fact, that their utee continued until fairly 
recent times, for Verneau, in his "Five 
Years' Residence in the Canary Islands," 
records that the inhabitants of Tirjana 
preserved the tradition that such stamps 
were used by their ancestors for orna- 
menting themselves, and were not for 
printing designs on pottery or textile 
fabrics, but only on the human skin. 

All the Guancho designs were geo- 
metric — circles and triangles mostly. A 
favorite was a combination of three 
triangles side by side, the middle one 
reversed; and Verneau suggests that this 
stood for land, sea and air, "the trinity 
of the Canaries." The general shape 
and the designs are almost identical with 
many American examples. 

The custom of self -ornamentation with 
paint once prevailed over all the Mediter- 
ranean region. The Neolithic folks 
painted their faces and bodies; and it is 
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easy to believe, when we recall the highly 
artistic drawings in the caves of southern 
France and in Spain, that they did it 
with intelligent taste. The custom en- 
dured even after the dawn of history. 
No relics of the earliest Egyptians are 
more artistic than the stone palettes, 
beautifully carved in low relief, on which 
the ladies of that half-mythic period 
mixed the colors used in their personal 
adornment. 

De Morgan notes that it is common to 
find in prehistoric tombs all about the 
Mediterranean Sea mineral colors of 
various kinds employed in the toilet — red 
and yellow ochre, malachite, sulfate of 
antimony, and others, usually packed in 
little bags placed near the hands of the 
buried wife or daughter; and there is a 
well known figurine of a nude Egyptian 

woman, whose body 
bears painted fig- 
ures of animals and 
other objects. 

This brings us 
back to our theme, 
for all over the Medi- 
terranean Basin, 
from the Alps to the Nile Cataracts, and 
even in Austria and England (one exam- 
ple), have been found various forms of 
these quaint pintaderas with which the 
fair ones, and probably the brave ones 
too, of our ancestry were wont to make 
themselves pleasing to their friends. 

The prehistoric palaces of Crete, 
erected by the rulers of the Minoan king- 
dom have yielded hundreds of beauty- 
stamps. 




IN THIS MEXICAN PINTADERA THE CONVENTIONALIZED 

FORM OF THE MEXICAN SPIDER MONKEY (ATELES 

VELLEROSUS) IS SEEN 



